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time as Alencon, but, though often mistaken for such, there is 
an essential difference between the two fabrics, both in the 
flower and the ground. The flowers are heavier and more com- 
pact in point d'Argentan, retaining more of their Venetian char- 
acter. The ground is of most elaborate workmanship, consisting 
of large hexagonal meshes, each side of which is worked over 
with the button-hole stitch, giving it extraordinary strength and 
solidity. The pattern is most effective on this clear, large 
meshed ground, which is called "bride." Point d'Argentan per- 
ished with the French revolution, and all attempts to rediscover 
the manner of making it have proved unsuccessful. For many 
years its existence was forgotten, and it was held to be a coarse 
variety of point d' Alencon. 

Valenciennes lace dates from the 15th century. It flourished 
under Louis the XIV, reached its climax from 1725 to 1780, and 
fell with the monarchy, every effort to revive the manufacture 
having failed. The transfer of this industry to Belgium is a 
great commercial loss to France, as more is consumed of Valen- 
ciennes lace than of any other. Valenciennes lace is made en- 
tirely on the pillow, the same thread being used for both pat- 




Fig. 9— Irish Point ; Modern. 

tern and ground. In the ground all six sides of the mesh are 
plaited, which renders it the strongest and most durable of 
laces. Hence it was styled "eternal Valenciennes " So great was 
the labor of making it, that where a Lille lace-maker could pro- 
duce three to five ells a day, a Valenciennes worker could not 
accomplish more than an inch and a half. It took two months, 
working fifteen hours a day, to complete a pair of ruffles. Valen- 
ciennes lace was therefore very costly. The city- made lace alone 
was called " real Valenciennes," (vraie Valenciennes), and was 
remarkable for the beauty of its ground, the richness of its de- 
sign, and the evenness of its tissues. 

Lille lace equals in antiquity the laces of the Netherlands, 
of which country, Lille, as Valenciennes, was ancientjy a part. 
The special excellence of Lille lace is its single ground ; the finest, 
lightest and most transparet known. Instead of the sides of the 
meshes being plaited, either partly, as in Brussels, or wholly, as 
in Valenciennes, four of the sides are formed by twisting two 
threads round each other, and the remaining two sides of the 
simple crossing of the threads over each other. A thick thread 
marks the pattern. The edges of the old Lille lace are generally 
straight. The black was much worn for mantles, but it is now 
no longer made, and little is produced of the white. The lace 
of Arras resembles that of Lille in workmanship. 

Chantilly, in the department of Oise, is the centre of a dis- 
trict long celebrated for its black and white silk laces, a manu- 
facture established in the I7th century by the Duchesse de 
Longueville. The flower and ground are of the same silk. Its 
productions being exclusively for the use of the higher classes, 
the lace-makers were, many of them victims of the revolution. 
Under the first empire, blonde lace again became worn, and 
Chantilly recovering its prosperity, exported extensively to Spain 
and her American colonies, mantillas, scarfs, and other large 
pieces, in the making of which she had no competitor. Later, 
she has had to contend with the fabrics of Normandy, and her 
manufacture has succumbed in the contest. Chantilly at present 
fabricates none; she has been supplanted by the productions of 
Calvados, which are simple in material, and in the mode of fab- 
rication. 

With the exception of the Valenciennes-making town of 
Bailleul, the lace industry of France is now concentrated in the 
provinces of Normandy, Auvergne and Lorraine. Alencon con- 
tinues her world-wide celebrated point, which Bayeux now also 
makes. The Valenciennes and black lace manufacture extends 
from Cherbourg to Dieppe, and the last occupied the whole depart- 
ment of Calvados, for the white blondes of Caen have now 
yielded to machine-made imitations, though from the absence of 
brilliancy in the "grenadine" silk it is often called a black 
thread." Machine made lace of low price is often made of black 



cotton, but never hand-made. The black lace, identical with 
Chantilly, has its centre at Bayeux, which town has arrived in 
its product at the highest point of artistic excellence. It is en- 
tirely made of silk. 

Auvergne is one of the most ancient sites of the lace manu- 
facture in France, and employs almost the whole female popula- 
tion. It produces every kind of lace, black and white, thread, 
cotton, silk, poil de chevre, and woolen, the white thread like 
the old Lille and Arras. It formerly exported largely to Spain 
and its colonies. Le Puy and Craponne, established in 1836, are 
the principal places of manufacture. 

The introduction of pillow lace-making into England is as- 
signed to the Netherlanders, who fled from the pesecutions of 
Alva and sought an asylum in that country. The two great 
centres of lace- making are Buckinghamshire and Honiton in 
Devonshire. 

The laces of Buckinghamshire and the adjacent counties of 
Bedfordshire and Northampton are celebrated for the clearness 
and beauty of their i point " grounds, rivaling those of Lille, 
whose patterns they copied ; hence these laces have been called 
" English Lille." The principal branch of the trade was the mak- 
ing of those narrow laces specially employed for trimming infants 1 
caps, called in the country where they are made "baby lace," 
but the discontinuance of the wearing of caps by infants, and 
the increase of machine made lace have caused the demand for 
these laces to decline, and the lace-makers have given up their 
Lille grounds and make Cluny and Maltese lace. 

The lace manufacture of Devonshire extends along the sea- 
coast from Seaton by Beer, Brandscombe and Sidmouth, to Ex- 
mouth, including the vale of Honiton which is in its chief centre. 
The Honiton lace resembles the Brussels in manufacture. The 
old ground was beautf fully fine and regular, made of thread 
procured at Antwerp, where its market price in 1790 was $350 
the lb., as high as $500 having been paid for it to smugglers 
during the war ; and the lace-makers would receive as much as 
$450 the yard for making the ground of border lace not two 
inches wide. But it is to its sprigs that Honiton owes its great 
reputation. They are made separately on the pillow, and like 
those of Brussels were at first worked in and afterwards u ap- 
plied" or sewn on the ground. 

Honiton lace was very costly; a veil would be wqrth five 
hundred dollars. Honiton workers still retain their celebrity for 
the excellence of their work, but the style is altered, and the 




Fig. 10— Genoese Point ; Sixteenth Century. 

fine ground and delicate sprigs which made them famous have 
been replaced by the modern " guipure." 



BOHEMIAN GLASS. 



[ODOLPH II., Emperor of Germany, 
and King of Bohemia, who detested 
the cares of royalty, but could not 
make up his mind altogether to 
renounce them, devoted most of 
his retired life at Prague to artistic 
pursuits, and after having pur- 
chased a collection of masterpieces 
in every branch of art, succeeded 
in attracting to the town a number 
of artists, to whom he intrusted 
many important commissions. 
Among these were some Italians skilled in the art of cutting 
crystal, as is proved by the numerous specimens of their skill 
preserved at Vienna. But after his death they fell upon evil 
days. The Emperor Matthias fixed his residence at Vienna, and 
some years later the Thirty Years 1 War completely ruined their 
art. Crystal went entirely out of fashion, and the cutters of it 
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not being able to make a livelihood out of their normal industry, 
turned their attention and their skill to the production of Bo- 
hemian glass. The manufacture was no novelty in Bohemia, but 
up to the time of which we speak it lacked any distinctive char- 
acteristic and was devoid of artistic merit or value. Venice, it is 



tion. Its beauty consisted in the delicate consistency to which 
the material was reduced, and the mode in which that delicacy 
harmonized with its beauty of form. Its manufacture exacted 
both manual dexterity and an appreciation of the beauty of 
which this kind of glass was susceptible. Crystal required quite 




OLD BOHEMIAN GLASS (1700). Drawn by Saint-Elme Gatjtier. 



true, furnished the necessary models, but their modifications to 
German taste were attended with anything but happy results. 

In Venetian glass, it must be borne in mind, the form given 
to the object by blowing was never modified by any ornamenta- 



another mode of treatment, seeing that only by cutting and pol- 
ishing it could elegance of form be secured. Richness of orna- 
mentation was gained by engraving on its surface designs and 
figures, to which the play of light added the effect of relief. 
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Bohemian glass is the result of a combination of these two 
methods ; the glass assumes its form by means of being blown, 
and is afterwards polished and embellished by ornamentation, 
produced by the use of a special tool. And thus it came to pass 
that Venetian and Bohemian glass came to be regarded as being 
of a different species, the one being commonly called "blown," 
and the other "cut." 

The cut glass. of Bohemia succeeded in ousting from popular 
favor its Venetian rival, and at the end of the sixteenth century 



composing light — a property which belongs neither to real crys- 
tal nor to the imitation of it produced in Bohemia. The English 
material, however, was much heavier than that of Bohemia, to 
say nothing of Venetian glass, and the Bohemians set themselves 
resolutely to work to regain their ascendancy once more. To be- 
gin with, they essayed to achieve success by means of colored 
glass, and they certainly, if they did not originate a new art, re- 
produced an old one which speedily became popular. They con- 
tinued to manufacture decanters, glasses, and other objects of 




BOHEMIAN GLASS (LOBMEYR PROCESS).— Cut Crystal with Ornaments Engraved and Gilt in the Stple of old Bohemian Glass. 



was the only description manufactured north of the Alps. But 
it had no sooner secured general favor and become a lucrative 
source of industry than England appeared as a formidable and 
successful competitor. By adding a mixture of lead to flint glass 
their manufacturers contrived to produce a substance, which, for 
brilliancy and transparency, was superior to Bohemian glass, and 
up to a certain point, to rock crystal. Flint glass, cut in the 
form of a prism, possesses, like the diamond, the property of de- 



general use from colorless crystal, but they reserved for lamps, 
vases and ornamental pieces, the colored substance, tinted either 
in the mass or on the surface, and engraved with ornamentation 
in relief. In all this there was great danger to art, so far as the 
manufacture of glass was concerned, because the search after 
effect resulted not unfrequently in a medley of colors, which, 
however brilliant at first sight, would not bear inspection. The 
Venetians still remained masters of the field in regard to the 
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texture of their productions, and England excelled in transpar- 
ency ; how to combine the two advantages was the question to 
be solved, and in a very large measure, though perhaps not quite 
satisfactorily, this was effected by the process known as the Lob- 
meyr process, of which we give some illustrations. It is, of 
course, impossible to realize on paper the effect of glass, but 
some idea of the result achieved by the house of Lobmeyr may 
be gained by comparing our reproductions of their manufacture 
with that of some old Bohemian glass dating from the beginning 
of the eighteenth century.— A rt and Letters. 



BEDROOM FURNISHINGS. 



By Mary F. Harmaw. 




PRETTY rose room has the wall 
covered with plain cartridge paper 
in a pale rose tint, with a deep 
frieze of wild roses on a cream 
ground, a picture moulding divid- 
ing the two. The window hangings 
are of pink satine with a full ruffle 
of the same at the edge, and pane 
curtains of white dotted Swiss are 
placed next the window. A com- 
fortable couch is covered with the 
satine, and piled high with pillows 
in the same colorings, while the 
bedstead, which is painted white, 
has a spread and round bolster of 
the same. The floor has a white 
matting of fine weave, and Japanese 
cotton rugs in dull tones are used 
wherever necessary. A simple screen, 
painted white, is filled in with pan- 
els of rose-colored silk, and down 
pillows covered with old red cord- 
uroy fill the wicker chairs. 
This scheme of furnishing may be 
followed out in a very elaborate manner, or it may be done at 
comparatively slight expense. Paper for the walls may be bought 
as low as thirty cents a roll, and an iron bedstead, painted white 
with brass trimmings, which looks very well, is only ten dollars. 
Old and discarded furniture, if scraped with a piece of glass and 
sand- paper until smooth, may be painted white with the enamel 
or porcelain finish, and have quite the effect of a new set. Rat- 
tan chairs which have grown soiled and yellow, may be given the 
same treatment, and a high wooden screen, which is sold in the 
shops for three dollars, may be quite transformed by the use of 
two or three coats of the paint, with a little gilding here and 
there. 

A yellow room may be easily arranged by covering the wall 
surface with a pale yellow paper, and having a deep frieze of 
yellow flowers, daffodils, narcissus, etc., on a cream ground. 
Plain yellow matting of good tone comes now at moderate rates, 
and if for a winter room, white for rugs have a very handsome 
effect with it. The couch in this room may have a cover of cre- 
tonne, cream ground with large, yellow flowers, and pillows for 
the back of the same ; and the furniture may be either of wil- 
low or of plain pine painted white. A sitting-room decorated in 
this way has a narrow, pine shelf three and one- half feet from 
the floor, running around the entire wall. This is painted white 
to match the wood- work, and serves to hold pictures, brie a-brac, 
books, etc. The shelf, which is placed over the mantel-piece, is 
five feet from the floor, and this is draped with a pale yellow 
scarf, and holds an engraving and some pieces of China in yel- 
low. All the China is yellow or white, and the table-covers are 
white, with yellow silk embroidery. 

A bedroom, recently re- decorated, has a simple paper in light 
olive. The wood- work is painted green, of a yellow tone, to 
match a pretty window scene in a Kate Grreenaway picture, and 
the floor is covered with a fine weave matting. The furniture is 
mostly white, but one chair, painted green to match the wood- 
work, is very effective with a cushion of old blue plush. The 
window hangings are of blue and white French satine, and the 
spread for the bed, which is long enough to cover the bolster as 
well, is of the same material. Although this is properly a sum- 
mer room, it may be made very comfortable and warm looking 
in the winter, by simply laying several black goat-skin rugs upon 
the floor. 

A beautiful bedroom, designed during the past winter, is in 
pale blue and rich purple, a combination very pleasing and effec- 
tive, if the colors are of just the right tone. The side walls of 
this room have panels of purple surrounded with pale blue, the 
ceiling is in blue, covered with silver cobwebs, and the wood- 
work is white. A rich purple rug covers the floor, and the bed- 



stead, is in brass with pale blue silk hangings. The dressing 
table is white, with brass mountings, as is also the chiffonier, 
cheval-glass and writing-desk. On the flap of the latter is a mat 
of purple plush, and small curtains of the same sliding on a brass 
rod, serve to hide the drawers. Cushions of purple plush adorn 
the wicker chairs, which have become the accepted chair in use 
in the bedroom, upholstered furniture like the carpet being now 
considered out of place in a sleeping apartment. 

Another pretty room has paper in a light shade of old pink 
on the walls, the deep frieze showing large flowers in red and 
white. The bedstead has a cover designed by the occupant of 
the room, and it consists of a linen spread embroidered with 
clovers with their green leaves done in outb'ne with silks and 
crewels. The bureau scarf, top of pincushion, etc., are done in 
the same pretty flower, in solid embroidery, and the window cur- 
tains are of dotted Swiss with figures in old pink. The floor is 
covered with matting and Japanese rugs in dull colorings are 
used. 

The beauty of a bedroom does not consist in the costliness 
of the furniture and other appointments, but solely in their har- 
moniousness and suitability. An iron bedstead painted white, 
with canopy and spread of a pretty chintz, will look far better 
than a brass bedstead in a room whose other furniture is of a 
simple character. And yet there are people who will pay fifty 
dollars for a brass bedstead, and have nothing left with which 
to purchase the other articles which are indispensable in arrang- 
ing a pretty room. 



PSYCHE AND LOVE. 



THE engraving represented on page 165 is a copy of the cele- 
brated painting, "Psyche and Love," by the great French 
artist, Bougereau, We can conceive of no finer subject for 
the frescoing of a ceiling. Unlike some other pictures by the 
same artist, the figures in this particular composition are steeped 
in the most tender sentiment, and the picture is a realization of 
romantic, spiritual love, and might be also entitled "The Twin- 
Soul." There is a beautiful poetic grace in the gestures of the 
figures, the result of their own ecstacy. The subject would be 
also suitable for a tapestry wall hanging, and has, we believe, 
been copied for that purpose, in tapestry, for the decoration of a 
club house in a western city, by Casse, Lackey & Co., of 
New York. 




Round Dish.— Japanese Porcelain. 

The Japanese stores in our large cities are particularly well 
stocked at this time, The articles of woodwork are well worth 
studying for the ingenuity with which they are joined and the 
minimum of material used with reference to strength and endu- 
rance. As shown in fine and costly productions in lacquer paint- 
ing and porcelain jars and cloisonne, the Japanese artisans are 
as capable of elaborate ornamentation as of the simpliest delinea- 
tion. Japanese importations furnish us with things outre\ choice, 
suggestive, odd as fanciful decorative features, whilst sufficiently 
peculiar in themselves as to run no risk of being taken as repre- 
senting the owner's specific tastes. What is very suggestive in 
Japanese color designs is the spell with which masses of ornament 
are balanced, though in an isolated, disconnected manner, and the 
exquisite play on tones of the same color. 
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